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The ‘Ripples’ enters its Fifth Number of 
publication, this year. However thin in volume, 
it is an inspiring endeavour of the students of 
this Department and their relentless struggle to 
steer through all obstacles in its course. ' It is at 
once a promise and its fulfilment. 


This Magazine proves how sweet and close 
the relationship between teachers and the taught 
may be. We must with gratitude and reverence 
remember Professor A. Bose, the Head of the 
Department of English, whose invaluable advice 
and inspiration we sought for. Particularly 
when we had been hovering over uncertainties 
his inspiration worked miracle in us. .. 

+ 


We look forward to the. day when the 
successors of this Magazine will prove it a much 
better one by their sincerity, interest and 
positive co-operation. 
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REGAL GROUND : SAROJINI NAIDU'S POETRY 
Amalendu Bose 


_ All suddenly your clarion voice is stilled. : 
Yet, you. have left us your inspiring voice 
As regal ground on which we may now build 
„ Tall, indestructible structures. PEE 
D Harindranath Chattopadhyaya 


* 
` 


“WORDS ALONE ARE CERTAIN GOOD”, SAYS W. B. YEATS. 
IN RELIGIOUS philosophy, the mystical force of words has been recognized 
in such statements as “Shabdam Brahmam” and ‘In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the word was God”. The common 
man may be puzzled by the philosophical meaning of these statements but 
when he reads a great book or hears a great speech, he can well understand 
how powerful an instrument the gift of language is to man. 


Years ago, the writer of the present essay had the privilege of listening 
to a speech of Sarojini Naidu on “Poetry” given before an audience of the 
students of the Dacca University. Few of us had seen her before that occasion 
although there was hardly any one in that concourse of University men and 
women who had not heard-of her. She stood on the platform, a matronly lady 
not beautiful in the conventional ‘sense of the ‘term, the ample folds of her 
sari gracefully falling around her, some of us who had seen the portrait of her 
drawn by J. B. Yeats and, with the characteristic folly of romantic youthfulness 
expected to see a frail, dreamy-eyed girl in her teens, were disapposnted. Was 
this the lady of their dreams who had impressed the London of the naughty 
nineties, this- matron the ‘nightingale ofIpdia’ ? Presently, Sarojini Naidu 
began her speech. “The burden of her speech was her associations with 
English and continental wfiters, especially the poets whom she had met in her 
youth. And then she passed on to her peroration. For nearly.a quarter of an 
hour, she spoke on the glories of poetry, its origin in the primordial spirit 
of man, its infinite variety, its pangs and  ecstasies, all in a single 
sentenée. And what a sentence: The words gushed out of her mouth 
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in a ceaseless flow, clause succeeding clause to a richer and richer effect. The 
speaker no longer seemed to be a mortal woman ; she became transfigured 
into a resplendent personage of a magic world from where the astonishing 
words flowed. When at last she concluded her speech and resumed her seat, 
the audience, enveloped’ in the ‘enchantment of her words, sat motionless 
forgetting to clap. To this overpowering effect of Sarojini’s -peeches countless 
other Indians have borne testimony. Thoughtful foreigners like Aldous Huxley, 
E. M. Forster, and Count Von Keyserling fell’ under the regal spell of her 
oratory. India in recent times ‘has produced a number of first rate. orators in 
English. To name only a few, Surendranath Banerjee and Bipin Chandra Pal 
were fiery orators ; G. K. Gokhale wasa powerful and Srinivasa Shastri a 


classical speaker ; Ameer Ali and M. A. Jinnah were cogent and incisive 


speakers. ‘The Indian, instinctively fond of speech, found in the English 
language a happy vehicle of self-expression. To none of the numerous orators 
of:distinction did Sarojini Naidu yield: in the inspiring effectiveness, the 
“imaginative sweep, the easeful and: cadenced eloquence of her oration. 


thy 


" ' "This'amazing mastery of word was the central feature of Sarojini 


Naidu’s personality. Daughter of a scientist, she showed in her early girlhood 
an inclination-for creation in: preference to calculation At*about twelve, she 
wrote ambitious verses in English. At sixteen, she was sent to England where 
she studied first at King’s College, London, and afterwards at Girton College 
Cambridge. While in England, she came in to close contact with a number 
of writers especially with those who had formed the “Rhymers’ Club”. 
The aptitude. for verse-making, of which she had given pronounced evidence 
at home, now developed quickly. She caught the new style of poetry and 
mastered the subtle and difficult rhythm o! English verse as if born to the 
tongue. The tune of her poetry touch a chord in unison with that of the 
poctry of her friends and she breathed the atmosphere of the latést movements 
in European arts and letters. i 


. Sarojini became a poet, but, for the medium of her poetry, she chose 
not Bengali which was her mother-tongue, nor Urdu which she had heard 
and spoken since her infancy and which was truly a natural language for her, 
but English over which.she had acquired marvellously seaseful mastery. No 
critic of Sarojini Naidu can afford to overlook the significance of her choice 
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of English as the medium of her poetic creation. Nor must the critic fail to 
, note the meagre output of her-works and the early abandonment of verse- 
writing, the Broken Wing (1917) — the last volume of her verses. 


Since ini n/d it has become E to consider our relation 
to the English language from an altered -angle of vision. We shall continue 
to enjoy English literature and, if we have the wisdom to do so, shall continue 
by our study of it to benefit our own ‘growing literature. We should continue 
too to learn and study the English language for purpose of international and 
commercial relations. Other uses may be found but, in any case, as for as 
the bulk of our -people going beyond the 'primary stage in education are 
concerned, the value of English language should be:predominantly utilitarian 
and only secondarily cultural. There was a time, too'long a time, when the 
measure of an Indian’s culture was his‘command over ‘the English language. 
That unnatural state of affairs, thank "God, has changed now. ‘Today, ah 
Indian whose mother tongue is not English ‘will certainly be very much 
mistaken if he chooses thedanguage ‘for creative :purposés. The Indian was 
mistaken in making that choice éven in the past.- An Indian writing poetry 
and fiction and drama 1 in English will at best be superciliously patted, on the 
back by English reviewers and then be brushed: aside to a brief corner of the 
history of English literature or perhaps be forgotten altogether. Seldom 
indeed in the history of the world’s literature has a man of letters achieved 
major success in a foreign literature. The case of Joseph Conrad no doubt 
will rise to the minds of many but Joseph Conrads are not as plenty as 
blackberries, nor—if'the shift of the image be permitted—does one swallow 
make the summer. Why should one who is conscious of the creative instinct 
and power within him, have recourse to a language other than his own? It is 
unnatural to :do so and unprofitable. In Bengal in the last century, Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt, deeply read in several European languages and literatures 
and drunk with the heady new wine of English poetry, aspired to fame as a 

tin ‘English. He produced a couple of long poems which are remarkable 
examples of tours-de force but the Reverend J. Long, a wise and sympathetic 
padre of Calcutta, advised him to write in his own language. Michael 
accepted the advice. He studied the tradition of his own literature and grew 
in time into a great poet in Bengali. The name of Michael Dutt, the writer 
of verses in English, was writ in water*; the name of Shri Madhusudan who 
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wrote in his own language, is writ indelibly on the perennial memory of his 
grateful countrymen. Did Sarojini Naidu come to realize the futility ‘of 
expressing her aesthetic urge through a foreign language ? One wonders. 

‘There are no materials whereby to determine her thoughts on the subject, no 
letters, no memoirs, no documented biography. If she did realize the 
artificiality of the alien medium, did she also find herself cut-off from Bengali 
and Urdu—the mother-tongue and the natural medium ? Was there a sense 
of the loss of a natural medium behind -her early abandonment of verse- 
writing ? “The date of the last volume of her poems synchronizes with the 
„peried of her close participation in active politics. Her entry into the 
Congress organization ; her growing knowledge of the real life of the masses 
of Indians as she moved from one part of the’ country to another, addressing 
huge meetings to stir up ‘sluggish, slumbering spirit of her countrymen ; her 
shrewd appreciation of the fact that.the British administrator of India was a 
different proposition from those lovable English poets and artists who had 
befriended her—all these perhaps brought to her a feeling of the unreality of 
communicating her inmost self through the alien English language, Or she 
might have felt that freedom’s necessity was greater than poetry’s. 


Such an explanation from the political angle is not ‘ultimately satisfying, 
perhaps because itis so facile. That Sarojini ceased writing poetry may 
have been due to-other causes. For one thing, she might have realized that the 
range of her poetic spirit was essentially narrow and that she would only be 
repeating herself to the boredom of her audience if she were to write more of 
the stuff. The phenomenon is a familiar one in the ‘history, of poetry. 
Thomas Gray, an exquisite poet within limits, was critic enough to write little. 
A. E. Housman, a fine poet whose first volume created quite a 'sensation, in 
the days when Sarojini was studying in England, has to his credit a .bulk of 
poetry thinner than even hers. Notwithstanding a host of Indians who 
unthinkingly eulogize Sarojini's poetry, we.must try to define the precise 
quality of that poetry. Sarojini’ s poetry is competent and sometimes charming 
but i is of a very limited range and intensity. Hers was not that “talent which 
is deach to hide”, that irresistible, clamorous creative urge must, at any 
cost formalize itself in rhythmic words. She was net a Shelley writing under 
the white heat of poetic passion. Though the cirqumstances, of her life 
brought her in close grips with a wide range of experience, the ingredient of: 
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her poetic life was meagre and thin. No student of Sarojini’s poetry should 
fail to note how pathetically the content of her poetry falls short of the rich 
and wide experience of her life. She who was at the centre of India’s 
political and cultural movements made verses mostly of-attenuated conven- 
tions in graceful jingle. The English reader liked the verses for their cautiously 
exotic. quality but the Indian reader can certainly find infinitely more stirring 
poetry..on the Redha-Krishna theme in his own language. The India that 
Sarojini depicts in her poetry to the “Golden Ind”, the legendary East of 
European tradition. There is a profound hiatus between. the world in which 
Sarojini actually moved and the world she suggests in her poetry. Not more 
than a fragment of her variegated experience could she or did she transmute 
into poetry, and consequently the poetry is deficient in intellectual content 
and even in sustained emotion. It is a poetry of fitful moods never organized 
into a Weltanschauung, never opening the windows on the wisdom of 1 imagina- 
tion. A major poetic energy is notable, among other things, for its sustaining 
capacity. It passes from phase to phase, from strength to strength or even from 
“strength to weakness and from weakness to strength. It has something of 
Cleopatra’s infiniteevariety unstaled by custom. It has the prodigality of a 
millionaire who disthibutes largesse’ never pausing to count and calculate. In 
her daily intercourse and hey orations, Sarojini was a reckless millionaire, her 
poetry is a mere trickle of her verbal gifts, the work of a mere virtuoso. 


Sarojini, one imagines, was shrewder than her admirers in realizing the 
inadequacy of her poetry as an “outlet for her rich personality. And having 
realized that, she abjured poetry. ZEE 


The careful student of English poetry cannot help noticing another 
aspect of Sarojini’s poetry. We know that in her early youth in England, 
during the formative period of her aesthetic powers, she associated with “the 
Rhymers’ Club coterie. The poetry of the coterie suffered, as it were, 
pm a blight. Not for nothing were they called decadent and “the tragic 
generation”. Many of them died prematurely of some wasting disease or 
other, some died by their own hand. As artists they professed the unnatural 
faith that art is remote from life, that the more remote a work of art is from 
life—remote from and even hostile to the common ethical values of life—the 
better it is as art. But more fatal than their values was their style. They 
strove after a clever, hyper-ardent idiom, an over-polished and over-subtle 
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“ expression ‘that, tested by. the criteria"of the: vital language of- evéryday 
speech, sounds hollow and'shrill.' While they enjoyed the glorious ‘notoriety 
of their brief day, these. poets were by-passed by. the main current of’ English 
poetic thought and idiom. The athletic spirit of a Yeats jumped in time 
across to the main current but the others of the “Rhymer's Club chose to stay 
on in their backwater.mistaking its :shimmering ripples: for dynamic. waves. 
Sarojini had the misfotune of growing up in this self-doomred school'of poetry. 
That her verse is superior to the verse of many of these men is because of the 
essential fact that her personality, unlike theirs, was more exuberant and. more 
opulent, that her deep-seated Indian outlook sav ed her from being a mere 
decadent and gave her an: understanding of certain human passions... But she 
could never outgrow the idiom she'had learnt in those days., That idiom 
handicapped her spirit. Edwardian England was moribund, Edwardian India 
was resurgent. Sarojini’s sensitive spirit could not but have felt the lilt of the 
new rhythm that had started energising India. In art, after all, the:form can 
ennoble or debase the content. ‘The form affected by the Decadents was such 
as to bar out the authentic expression of a healthv,. vigorous and . exuberant 
^ personality. Their diction. smacks of absinthe and narcoéics; it glimmers when 
the:shadow of.Cynara haunts her lover in the arms éf another woman; it 
admits of ‘roses and lilies’, those trinkets of Pre-Raphaelite phraseology . that 
Browning disdained. Possibly Sarojini: Naidu realized at 'some point of her 
development the inescapable incompatibility between her authentic personality 
and the artistic medium that she had learnt to master. Perhaps she realizcd 
this but hers was an insoluble conflict because one cannot change over to a 
different artistic medium overnight. Between Shakespeare's and. Tagore's: and 
Yeats's early styles and the later, there is astonishing difference but the interm- 
ediate links in the evolution of the style are unmistakable. The style of a 

Shakespeare, a Tagore, a Yeats, the style’ indecd of any major poet, is a living 
| plant whgse complex structure is a slow growth: Sarojini allowed herself to be 
. so long under the spell of the artificial style of the Rhymer's Club, a style that 
apart from its general artificiality, was antagonistic to her ample spirit tind 
the resurgent environment of her Indian life that she could no longer carve out 
. an adequate and altered medium. "Perhaps teo she lacked that ebullient 
aesthetic vitality that alone can ‘help a poet acquire a new accent. ‘She must 
either j jog along the old track or she must give up the track’ altogether. And 
give up she did. It _ was a big renunciation but a correct and 


ne it, 


inevitable one. OON 
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To the world of poetry Sarojini Naidu was lost but not to the art of 
language. Even while she wrote poetry she had proved herself an attractive 
speaker. From the time of the Lucknow session of the Indian National Con- 
gress, her verbal gifts began to blossom forthiinto splendid oratory. The eclipse 
of Sarojini’s poetical powers and the simultaneous emergence of the oratorial 
round about 1920 suggests an aesthetic phenomenon—the incompatibility 
between poetry 4nd oratory. “Poetry and eloquence”, says John Stuart Mill, 
“are both alike in the expression or utterance of feeling. But if we may be 
cxcused the antithesis, we should say that eloquence is heard, poetry is overheard. 
Eloquence supposes an audience, the peculiarity of poetry appears to us to lie 
in the poet’s utter unconsciousness of a listener” (Poetry and its Varieties). The 
history of the world’s literature does not adduce:evidence of a person who is at 
once a great poet and a great speaker although both the speaker and the poet 
work in the same ‘medium, viz. language. The reason for the separation 
between the two activities, the poetical and the oratorial, is, as Mill suggests, 
that with one of them expression is a self-conscious, purposive plaudit-seeking 
endeavour, while with the other, the endeavour is determined, at least for the 
moment, solely by the inner compulsion for formalizing an imaginative vision. 
Relatively, the poet is an introvert while the orator is an extravert. And 
therefore, it is not usual fo» the poet's temper to co-exist with the orators. As 
Sarojini Naidu was drawn more and more into the vortex of. political 
movements, as she grew into an orator speaking before mammoth audiences 
almost everyday and speaking more or ‘less on the same theme for days 
together (for the technique of political harangue necessitates the repetition 
of a theme), she ceased to be a poet though she still continued to be a master 
of noble and rhythmic language. 
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Was this a bargain for the worse? For Sarojini herself, assuredly, 
yes. By virtue of her oratory she received louder and more widespread 
applause than poetry could ever offer her, but the applause was ephemeral. 
"Max Beerbohm says that the actor's art does not endure beyond the lifetime 
‘of his direct audience ; posterity is little impressed by the contemporary fame 
of an actor of an older gerferation. The orator too is circumscribed by his 
time and audience. «His art can never overflow, in the entirety of its power, 
to an audience that has not heard him. How shall we detect in the printed 
versions of Burke's flowing periods all those subtle inflexions and nuanccs of 
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voice and tone, those compelling gestures of arms and, shoulders, those 
lightning flashes, from the eyes that enlivened the mere: words to inspiring 


-. grandeur ? . The splendour 
and a poor second at that. 


of. Burke's art comes to:us ata second remove 
But.even this substitute, a. compilation of the 


„ Speeches, has “not yet been: made. to. perpetuate the name of Sarojini Naidu' as 
one. of: the: mightiest wielders of language-that our generation has:'heard. Her 

, poetry: wall: offer a-more-enduring,.though a sadly:fragmentary, testimony to 
her verbal gifts than her:oratory which expressed her personality ever so more 
richly. The loss will. be posteritys who will have no communion with the 

verbal: manifestations of oe many-sided ‘and rounded personality. .. 


“4! ae 


Meanwhile; those of us silia have had.the: privilege of the bi- sangan 
communion : with. Sarojini Naidu's mind 'and art through her poem’s as 
: Well as through her speeches, shall -continuc: to admire and wonder at her 


sovereignty, over „ language. 
tréd on. 


We. 


shall remember ihe regal ground she 
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SONNET TO TAGORE 


Clandrasca Makado . 
Second year, M. A. English 


O ever-lasting star, the voice of our world. 
How is thy sweet melody attuning, 
St ll our soul, our soul in our weary world : 
‘Thou hast caught us in thy songs so moaning, 
So glowing, like a girl to her lover’s eyes : 
Melting into the music of thy pen 
T'wards lympus the reader always hies,— 
„O Great Sentinel ? hailed by Nobin Sen, 
With thy poesy of déco spirituality, 
Thou hast greatly pleased the great Irish poet, 
With thy lectures on Hindu philosophy, 
Thou hast raised mother Ind's status, not to forgets 
O solitary son of solitude, — ° 
Bard, do lift me to thy delicious mood. 


Evening In Rabindra Sarobar 


( A Monologue ) 
| l Arunodoy Bhattacharyya 
second year, M. A, 


The benches are filled up but I am not sorry. I like to sit on the 
green bank of the Lake. No, not there! that’s an “Ant-colony : they will 
treat you as the Lilliputs treated Gulliver, and perhaps,worse ! 


“ Now is it not a comfort to stretch your weary legs on the soft young 
grass, watching with half-closed eyes breeze make ripples on the glassy breast 
of water? Anearly evening-star pops out of the blue, and looks happy to 
find its face so deftly mirrored below. And those tall trees on the horizon, 
do they not look like some green pillars upholding the sky-? 


The last of the rowing-boats goes back, the muscular Anglo-Indian 
rower relaxes ; the boat glides on slowly and rhythmically. The water darkens 
as ‘Light thickens’ and he crow makes wing to the rooky wood.” Where is 
‘the rooky wood’ here? The trees op that miniature of an island ? 


° 

A draught of air comes across the Lake,—still slightly warm from 
contact with the water! You speak of crowd ? Yes it is over crowded ; no 
longer an ideal rendezvous for lovers ; never the less you find scores of them 
around you, | | 


Whence comes the shout ? Oh, people coming out of the Ravindra 
Stadium at the close ofa football match; and there's the cinema-house : 
urchins, queaing up for a ticket of “Pyar ki Fyasad," have formed themselves 
into the shape of the note of interrogation, —they seem to ask you, ‘Is there 
any:hing in the world like a Hindi film’ ? 

The ‘Queen Moon’ is over our head ; but there is no Nightingale, only 
a woman sings a film-song ; no fragrance of flowers, only the nauseatic smell 
of ‘Charminar’ from some beau's lips ! 


Shall I call that vendor'of *China'badam' ?—Heigh ho, idhar aao !— 
Don't laugh at my Hindi, please | „A hundred grams is enough: don't you 
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thinks so? Come, let’s to that bench; the old gentlemen are vacating it. 
Do you know that these aged people are great ‘bench-friends’ ? Their bench 
serves as their club room. It is interesting,to note how they stick to their 
particular benches. And have you ever listened attentively to their talk on 
politics, private life and moral looseness of the younger generation? It 
amuses you, but also makes you think. 


It is palus quiet now. That ayah with the voice ofan out-of-order 
microphone has obliged us by taking herself off our neighbourhood. ‘There 
she goes, driving the perambulator before her. 

A flicker-of light from the casement of-the University Rowing Club: I 
wonder what they might bé doing în that room, . A flight of bats in the air,— 
a black weird shape. How do bats fly in the dark? The question was once 
set in the I. A. S. Examination. 


Don't be started ! That's but the horn of an electric train. Did you 
think it was an air—raid signal ?- That's very strange | Look at the speeding 
train ” yon cannot distinguish the human faces in its lighted compartments. 
How like a comet it passes out of sight; There, again, the blowing ofa 
gigantic Couch-shell : it sounds so grand, so wounderful, on this Echoing 
Green ? 


Quiet again; It’s a pity the Lake is not a river ; it cannot murmur 
a song. But have you noticed that great tree on the island? In the dark 
it appears to be a huge female-figure | One of its branches, resembling a 
human hand, has lowered itself to touch the water: does it seek those un 
happy people who breathed their painful last breath under this water * Young 
handsome Aditya was one of them’ although a dexterous swimmer. He 
dived from that island. Some how his feet got entangled in the water-weeds. 
It wa; late in the evening, and nobody noticed. If you wish to Have it, the 
care-taker will give you a list of suicides, and even the life-histories of the 
heroes and heroines in those tragic romances, 


What do you say; "You don't want to bea ‘Lake Romancer? You 
feel a little cold ? Yes shall get up presently ; what made you think that 
I might spend the night on this bench*? Come along, this way lead, to the 
nearest gate ! 
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Wayside Bookstalls 


Baren Banerjee, 
“| Second year M.A. (Eng.) 


‘Francis Bacon’s succinct saying “Some books are to be tasted, others 
to. be swallowed and some few to be chewed and digested : that is, some 
books are to be read only in parts; others to be read but not curiously ; and 
and somie few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention”, inevitably 
comes to the mind as one takes a stroll across the College Street area throb- 
ing with hectic „activity and humming voices for the simple reason that the 
amazing array of books lending a peculiar charm to be Presidency College 
palings most certainly engages one’s attention. Studentsegoing their way to 
the University cannot help casting a cursory glance at these fabulous collec- 
tions. And what a range of books do these stalls display! a marvellous 
variety of books on all topics and all subjects and of allconditions. By all 
conditions I mean the new books carrying the “do not handle" sign as well 
a$ those which have become in the course of years, what Chapman chooses to 
call, “as brittle or more brittle than glass".' And believe me a student of 
Economics will find more flagrant instance of price-discrimination here than 
he could possibly come accross in the arid passages of Robinson or chamber- 
lain. While one book-seller is ready to give the books away at an attractively 
reasoriable price, another, of the more nonchalant type, may be unwilling 
to part with the more cherished publications old or new, unless he gets a 
handsome return. | | 

Coming back to the point already referred to—the ravishing range of 
books—it does indeed cast a spell on the imagination of the curious pedestrain. 
All types of books are to be found here—ranging from the books on 
religion to pornographies, from the time;honoured “bazaar” notes to the split- 
second preparations ( just an anticipation of the automatic development of the 
last-minute stuff), from the brand-new books to those showing deep ti&nches 
dug on the covers by all-devouring. Time, from rare reference books to 


coprological publications. . If you -are a little.:wary.. you are. sure to chance 
upon indispensable editions huddled together with the most obnoxious collec- - - 
tions.. This later class ‘of books with alluring covers has ‘considerable charm 
for some prurient on-lookers. It may safely be asserted that these book-stalls 
confirm: the prevailing impression that Calcutta is a cosmopolitan city because 
these cater to all kinds of taste of each kind of readers—irrespective of caste 
or creéd. If'there is any price—discrimination here there is 'no disparity in 
treatment ‘to different sections’ of buyers—for even a feverish school boy will 
find books to his liking or necessity, not to speak of the intrepid scholars 
who have ransacked their more stately and (to be candid) less polite counter 
parts in vain for some ‘musts’ and have come to these BODE-IOOIDEOPIOMBE 
looking book-stalls as a last *resort: 


These book-stalls, possibly due to the fact that these have no secure 
footing and also because the establishment charges are little, if not negligible, 
give a handseme commission on every book, be it old or new. And, . possibly 
this would .not be fanciful to say that this reduction of a small amount from 
the actual price acts as an incentive to buy books for those who were inclined 
„to spend the money in the not-far-away Coffee House, pulsating - hot debates 
and intimate conversations, over a plate of snacks and a steaming cup of 
coffee. I myself have been amazed by the way in which-these book-sailers, 
most of whom to my best knowledge, are Mohammedans have sold important 
reference books at a throw-away price. Why they give such costly books 
(and in absolutely new condition at that) at such an amagingly low price is 
for me still a riddle wrapped in mystery. And who cares about fathoming 
the secrets so long as he gaining ? 


These books-stalls are the favourite haunts of all classes of people— 
curious students or stray-pedestrians, tension-racked examinees or just-relieved 
scniors, meek pupils or dignified professors, ardent text book seekârs or those 
craving for the cheap, seductively-covered publications. (it is hard to guess 
whether these belong to any particular genre). In short it is the rendezvous 
of the elite as well as the groundlings. Though we find in these temporal as 
book-stal s an odd assemblage of a vivacious variety of books, this by no means 
can be ealled a useless medley of collections for these books do serve the 
purpose for the diligent purchasers ‘who have the eye to detect the valuable 
publications and of course the purse to pay for them. 
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These apparently-fleeting “but -práctically-secure book-stalls have à 
special significance for the feverish and expectant examinees experiencing 
nightmarish dreams of sordid on coming events. In their excruciating hours 
the students, particularly those more familiar with the nook and corner of the 
Albert Hall than with the University class-rooms, find 1n these book-stalls a 
refuge and a solace. Plagued with the vision ofthe shape of things to happen 
even a hopeless and helpless examinee may find, much to his «elief and joy, 
very useful and indispensable books that fortify him and replenish his decaying 
determination to sit for examination. 

It is difficult to conjecture how long this parasitic book-stalls, clinging 
desparately to -the College fencing, have been in existence. I have gazed on 
with curiosity for the last ten years or so these book-sellers carrying on brisk 
business from dawn to dusk, unperturbed and undisturbed by any encroch- 
ments. Personally I have largely benefited from these book-stalls by getting 
many invaluable rarities at a moderate price. 

Calcutta is a many-splendoured metropolis, various charming places 
constituing its abiding appeal for the countless multitude. For me these 
dusty, petromax-lit, very scantily-covered bookstalls have an antique grace 
and an irresistible charm. The shift and surge of humanity ‘pausing a little 
in their listless course to have a peep at these collections of bo ‘ks, trifling as 
well indispensable, will always remain a fascinating sight for me seated at a 

e corner of a speeding double-decker. 
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Life. Dream and ‘Drama 


Sanatan Chattopadhyay 
First Year, M.A. English 


Life consists of many things: it has a continuous and harmonic 
movement towards creation and destruction ; ; it is a flow of the stream of 
‘consciousness. ` ms . E 


Para, ia x 
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Two things make' life of ihe Bi T world worth living : NE) 
are cream one drama. 4 | 

We hope znd hope: in a dreamy and languid mânner, în a Shelleyan 
wây, till: hope creates froni its own wreck the thingát contemplates. Our life 
would have been, poorer without dreams. „Dreams lead us to Xanadu, to the 
land of Arcadia,'to the world ‘of Chimieras ; ‘we -are transported to a region 
where love ‘is best and fife has a:meaning, where Beauty does not fade and 
Youth is ‘everlasting. It is dream and dream alone, which builds a facade 
around our lives forever charming and fresh. 


If dream gives colour and charm to life, it is drama that saves life's 
monotony. Life's dramatic moments are more dramatic and less coherent 
thanthe drama of the theatre. -Here suspense.-and surprise are its, constant 
correlatives: + Our little lives. become suddénly dramatic taking a different 
denouement or averted catastrophe; and then, more often than not, ertds in 
nothing, giving a radiating brilliance to our blunt-edged conscioushess. 


ov It’ may be that ‘we. dream of drama in life, or which is perhaps truer, 
we constantly dramatize a dream, an ideal that forever eludes our grasp and 
fades at the cold touch of reality. 





A Solitary Journey 


Sujal Sarkar 
First year, M.A. English 


Painful is a lonely journey, You feel like a Jonely figure suddenly let 
loose upon the world, a frail alien, an outsider. The busy station, the busy 
passengers, the busy crews—the world befour you is. busy ; and they will 
appear very busy to you particularly when you aee sitting silent with a morose 
face and an appearance of a cursed one in a loanely corner ofa railway com- 
partment. ; The seclusion seems unberable when you see some of your fellow 
passengers busy chatting and laughing, plaing pranks, with their compani- 
ons before you. The pain is more acute when it is a long distanch journey. 
You curse your,self for not having a. companion with you and the other 
Passengers curse you certainly for your travelling with them as a vivid 
antethesis. You are cursed equally by yoursel! and by the others. 


Perhaps you will try to your alley loneliness. “You will look past the 
windows at the remote horizon where the sky and the vernal charm of the 
earth are quite akin. You will see flying kites losing motion. floating 
aimlessly, <A variety of colours blue, saffron, green, black:and bright are 
glittering in the sky. You try to forget your stlf for the-time being bnt all in 
vain. The giggles of a maiden for a joke of her companion before you will 
disturb your” trance, all on a sudden. You aga'n will come back to your seat 
in the compartment. Perhaps you will try reading a book. nut a Rilke os 
a Rimbaud ; a Camus or a Kafka will repel you. Concentration is far off 
from you, and the more you try to avoid the gloomy loneliness the more the: 
gloom s ts pressing upon yoy. The more vou struggle the more it is acute. . - 


Perhaps you try to overhear rhe animated conversation around you. 
But you have a conscience, no doubt. It will bite you. If you havanone, 
surcly then another sort of suffering. will come upon you. Their conversations 
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will make you more gloomy. Ah, how happy they are! You will try to 
remeber some such occasions when you and your companion enjoyed the 
same unfalling felicity of conversations. Your mind haunts up the diary. 
The pages, though yellowish, are ‘still retdining the deodar smell of so many 
romantic touches. You'will remember some such moments of undivided joy 
and wonder, the moments when you two became one in perfect harmony of 
spiritual union. But this also withers before long. To explore memory is to 
be more dejected. Memory is always painful. 


„ Perhaps you willetry setting up a passing friendship with one of the 
fellow travellers. If he agrees at all, this also will not last for long. Simply 
‘because ‘you are talking with him to avoid monotony and in a sense you are 
bribing your monotony to libeate you. And also because the other man may 
not be to your liking or he may not in his-turn like you. 


The train is whizzing away to its destination. The shunting sounds on 
the lines are groaning under the pressure of the velocity. The trees along the 
sides are running, the hamlets like shadows are passing behind, the rivers and 
the channels glittering in the beams, the distant mounds and hills vanishing 
from your eyes—when everything is passigg so swiftly, your moments of mono- 
tony sit stirless. You are a perpetual prey to monotony. 


It’s quite infernal if the day or the night be rainy. You have no scope 
for looking outside. ‘The window panes are shut before you. Perhaps you 
like wetting in the rains*but other will in one voice stop you from opening 
them. You are to sacrifice your.pleasure for their comforts and travel isolated 
in one corner helplessly. | 

Life seems to you then a meaningless sound and fury. you will get 
easily irritated at the laughters, even at the smiles. You will desiré, everybody 
should travel silent, lonely, isolated like you. "You will open your flask 
and drink glasses of watcr after every little interval. But this will not remove 
the drought. . 

Perhaps you e will ; feel, like - moving ^a littl , considering 
that the cause of the ‘Taénotony is your sitting on a particular 
seat for hours together. You | may stand just before 
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„the open entrance., . “There, ai ny rare beauty . may. attract , you... You may 
forget your loneliness, but sopn, after the, moment. of beauty passes, again the 


lonely, feelings, come, apon, you. The. Toneliness, Paa upon ye as...the 
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more. it, clasp you with, its limbs “unseen. nue “tek aa Soe 


At an utterly helpless. thoment.you f feel. like weeping Rud return to your 
seat and see again the two living antetheses sitting before you are deeply 
absorbed in a close,talk., You: will. feel, bow; talkative -those two ;are. But 
soon you are aware- of your newly -born jealousy being sad with their happy, 
Jot. And-quickly, perhaps, you-will commence: a. «prayer ito God: to” forgive 
because you were, jealous. You feel a-helpless restlessness all through your 
boly and mind. And you are sure to. promise not to. travel a solitary Journey 
ever. ; 
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DE DEEYE DAN DAN 
Montoo Rani Mridha 
Second year, M. A. English 


I like oddities—of face, form, character and behaviour—in fact, anything 
thats Odd ! I like the rakish angle at which a hat is set, the stray tendril of 
hair that refuses to be kept i in place ; the perforated smile of a four-year old ; 
and above all, I have à dangerous, sneaking affection for luke-warm rascality— 
the kind that’s mild and laughter-provoking. 


I dare say, it is some imp in me that responds to mischief. Nothing 
delights me more than a roguish smile—best seen in truant schoolboys. There 
they “stand, shuffling their feet, giving a vigorous rub to the ear as if to blot 
out the solemn pefemptory tones of the ‘Beak’ ( as schoolmasters are affection- 
ately termed ), and the look of positive unholy glee stamped on their faces as 
they troop out of the office, makes me chuckle i in absolute kinship. 


And i so i: have in my stati a a “Rogue”. ieda of — 1 
dut -whirisical figures ;. who have soméhow, somewhere, touched that 
‘weak-spot’ in me, endearing themselves to my jemun bane and recollection ; 
and occasionally in moods of quiet, idle reminiscences, these figures creep 
across ‘the -horizon of my mind,—and one such figure I have held back for 
your.scrutiny. e 

He: amuses me. This man: Small, wiry, with his shock of* white hair 
tumbling untidily over his ears; his: shoddy rubber-tyre slippers making 
scarcely - a sound as he moves from classroom to classroom; busily engaged in 
his daily task of castiscollcc um; 


He is-no ordinary beggar. Not the type that engages your attention 
with the usual pathetic story of starvation or disease. He seems to belong to 
that ‘superior race-of men’ as classified by Charles Lamb. To call him a 
beggay’ is to insult his image. He is the genial personage whose demands on 
yourgpurse are tobe obligingly met with. He gives you no heart-rending 


account of personal trouble he makes it clear to you - that either you give or 
you don't. Ifyou do, you provide him with a meal and the usual blessing 
of “Apnaar mangal hobe” is duly given. He has not the shuffling, uneasy 
shifty look about him. Rather hé looks at you intently, squarely in the face, 
and discusses the respective merits of the ‘Rangers’ and the ‘‘Barabati” sweep- 
stakes. In a more genial mood he gazes at you quizzicaly, at arms length, 
and after painstakingly noting the shape of your forehead and the irradia- 
ting lines on your palms, (he professes to be something of an -asirologer ) 
announces in a prophetic whisper *Have a try at the 'Rangers. Its Drawing 
“Date is imminent”—all the while casting a fleeting, wistful glance at 
your purse, implying of coarse that the good luck should be yours, p ov.de 
youd perform some financially charitable act, directed at him, naturally. | 


He is polite. This quaint man. He has no wish to annoy you 
with frequent appeals. He discreetly asks you if vou have obliged him before. 
If not, well it’s best you. gaye him something at the beginning of the term, and 
then again when promotion came, he’d ask you once more in the final 
year. -He assures you- that in the meantime, he ll not wona you again—“Aar 
i na" he stolidly emphasises. 


o 
» 


Not the least of his virtues is his ability to “speechify”. He could 
grace any public platform, and has-been known at the instigation of some 
students to launch out in fairly tolerable English, a speech directed at the 
world in general. | | . 


I have wondered at this man. I have often laughed at him and with 
him, much to the annoyance of my friends, ewho claim that I spoil him—not 
that I aid him financially at all times. I have wondered as to where he came 
from, what? could have been his previous life. Perhaps I’m romanticizing an 
ordinary villain who wheedles money out of people—but I cannot help: being 
fascinated by him. I have confessed a weakness for the odd, the quaint and 
this is he. ba i 

e 

What I admire about him, is the totat. absence* of fawning, cringing. 
obsequiousness. like the frank way he*has grasped’ the concrete ‘reality of 
his lot, and realizing that “beggining” is his only way —at least let us give 
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him the credit of not making it repulsive—either to us who give, or to 
himself, who takes. With him ‘begging’ is the most matter-of-fact fleecing, 
I’ve ever seen, and it is executed with all the delightful finesse that he is 
capable of. I have seen him at the College Stuare Tank, bathe, and having 
donned his shabby clothes, make a swift bee-line for the University Building 
with all the. complacency that an office executive might have notoring down 
to Dalhousie Square, I have watched him bending over and peering through 
the key-hole ‘of a locked classroom door, trying to ascertain whether a class 
was in progression or not, and if it was opportune to enter. I have watched 
him make a quick dignffied retreat at the entrance of a Professor into the 
classroom amidst a general tittering. I have watched him count his day's 
carning, în an empty classroom, and seen his gimlet eyes look brooding, through 
a haze of bini” “smoke. 


e f have eich wondered as to what vestiges of pride, of bourgeois thrift, 
, yet exist in this wizened old man. On one occasion, I have perhaps fancifully 
detected a trace of this obliterated virtue, as when picking up a shining “naya 
paisa’ that had fallen from 1 my bag, he'handed it to me, gently admonishing 
me not to ignoré that small coin—after all it had some value and ‘ money 1 is 
money’ he added solemnly, ‘leaving 1 me astounded. ‘So this is He. E 


< 


(QUU vr EP. 
The fi nay thing. is, I do not know his. name ; and’ — let.it suffice, 
that this.is so. “He. shall remain nameless unto me. “The absence of nomen- 
clature aids the picture of . him that 1. have etched in my mo This 
| lan das: is almost an artistic haze, enveloping his personality... 


' "Ido not ncd a “nage, - to remember him by I " shall recall his 
wóids "*Deeye. Dan Dan” — those urgent foür-syllables that requested one to be 
quick, and get over with the task of giving money. (After all, he had no wish 
to waste either histimé or your own). I shall remember with a smile his 
breezy self-assurance and. perfect composure in retorting to a student who 
triad to dismiss him in annoyance—“Dosh* aighai to dan”—this cheeky bit of 
impertinence, in whidhthe denpunced the meanness . of her charity -and- his - 
toleration of such ` miberlingss, !. „What a nan ! 1. I would gladly echo Lamb’s 
words with a slight eméndation—~ “With‘all the strangenesses of this strangest 
of beggars, I would not haye ‘him change, one jot, or tittle, other than 


he is,” 
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b . | "d Biswajit Matilal. | , 
| PE B 4 4 | i . “Second year, M.A, English. 
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It wasa bright: sunny: April morning and | they were busy. making 
class” motes—a whole room packed with grown-up "guinea-pigs. The teacher 
was talking ‘eloquently on Charles Lamb. “As usual, we, the -back-benchiers, 
were: busy: pulling one another's legs. “What else could we do to escape the 
incredible boredom of the lecture ? Some boys were arranging” ' match-sticks 
in odd shapes and- designs, but their furtive glances at. the professor showed 
they, were ill- at case. One student was religiously punctuating the lecture 
with a mild: variety of jeers and cat-calls,. while another was, industriously. 
sketching | ‘the unlucky , pedont gesticulating on the platform. . The holy band 
of the class was singing a song at the lowest pitch of. hist "one, while: someone 
else was gazing - at a very beautiful class-mate. She of course pretended to be 
totally unconscious of the observatfon Another youngman was star.ng blankly 
at the: discoloured wall-perhaps he was thinking iof some-sweet moments. spent 
with someone now, far away. He:yearned for those - wonderful” days, lost for 
ever, This :pigmy -of ‘our .class (this _ honorary. title -was awarded by. his 
colleagues because of his size, casually. flapping over the pages of a picture- 
book gave the i impression that he was absorbed in Elia ; of course, Elia could 
be regarded asa picture book; for who could draw ich living word-frescoes 
except Elia ? The heart of the class was, in one word, vibrating ! l- The mani- 
fold and diverse currents ‘of thought ‘turned the abstract, lifeless class into a 
living being. ‘The "colourful panorama of life óbtaincd a miniature reflectien 
through this „gallery of faces—bright = pale, — and sad, youthful apd 
mature: 
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But ‘there was an oppressive gloom in the *ai mosphere. The invisible 
monster’ of monotony was gradually becoming active.» Every one was morose 
and listless. The lânguor produced a sense of ‘futility arid waste. The orchestra 
of the metropolis-the human voices and mechanical noises from outside-could 
not convey a feeling of variety. And, at from outsid that particular moment of 
sweat, fatigue and boredom, a shrill and chirpy sound was heard from ome- 


where inside the class-room. We listened to it with bated breath and eagerly 
awaited a repetition. Again there was a ‘peep’, ‘peep’. All felt pleased. 
That was not a familiar sound emanating from a class-mate’s clapped lips. 
The ‘peep’ came over once more from above my head. We all looked upwards 
and to our great astonishment and delight found a soft, feathery, pebblegrey 
sparrow with tiny black-spots resting itself on the electric wiring. Instantly, 
we forgot about our preoccupations and acéepted it as one of us. It is not 
quite easy to accept an in thunder inlife. But the sparrow with its innocence, 
we felt, was one of us, And someth‘ng iue was like a waft of cool 
breeze on:a.sultry summer day. 

The bird moved away, took refuge in a more cosy corner and chirped 
shrilly. It was one of those moments of existence when everything came to a 
stand-still. The little sparrow, with its anxious looks, made us feel sorry for 
it. It was a bird ‘forlorn and lost with sick unpruned wings’. It changed 
place to the switch-board, *péeped'; and then flew towards the black- board 
and settled there on the dusty- upper-frame. EE < 

The sparrow tried .to “understand? where it d arrived. It was not 
pleased. with the surroundings and looked dejected. : The lecture had stopped 
in the meantime-and everyone began to speculate about the bird. Somebody 
said it was chased by à crow;-another affirmed that it might be looking for a. 
lost-companion, , While a :third'.thought it’ had come to quench its thirst for 
literature. The-man. on the platform, however, assumed that the bird had 
come to attend his lecture and was about to resume the lecture self-satisfied; 
when the bird shot past him, flew out of the window and escapad. It escaped 
as if mocking its last assessor. , ; Ped l 

` We had enjoyed the fresh air of freedom for: a few.:moments, but we 
felt instantly thát.we had no wings to mock or escape from this drudgery of 
of routine and this monotony of daily life, The professor continued in a life-: 
less draw], . “To return to our subject, the pseudonym of Charles Lamb was 
‘Elia’ and that is whyz..? n, >00 X 
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| OPERATION 'PORK-CHOP 


[Sir Toby : O Knight, dion kest a cup > 
of canary:' When did, T seë thee: aav 
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Few in our circle would be prepared, to, — B. as ah unmixed blessing 


to the race of man. Generally: speaking, he is«tolerated but on -occasions 
„there have- been: fisticuffs, andin nch situations B: is always in his element, 
“for by : virtue of sheer tonnage.he has carried, many aday. There were times 
"when matters came to a headiand he took, on a good Half a tozen dissidents 
Simultaneously, licking them soundly, . N aturally, B.s stock fell. Those who are 


' seen picking tlieniselves off the floór after a bout of pleasantries with him, 
| "obviously tend: to- look on B. as an insufferable -nuisarice.:' However, washing 


” dirty linen in public is no commendalde pastime and wé would choose: to let 
sleeping dogs tie, especially wher B. is a ‘close assopiáte of. mine... And: to know 
B. merely as:a public’ menace--is “to know only part of à very. rich "nature. 
Beneath the:bluster lie the deeps of'pure affection. > Those who have ‘known 
B. in-the round, know him as a gem of a chap.—never' lets, you down,;' never 
leaves you,in the lurch, gets you into pickles, aml gets you out of pickles. B. 
and I particularly; get on like a house on fire ;-as'a popular advertisernent 


| would put it;we' Were made for eách other. We have been in many holes 


“together, Im sickhiéss and in health we have loved and cherished .each other. | 
Times witnout number we have stood shoulder to: ‘shoulder in the. “Rectoiis” 
office and bent in unison to .receivé'Six ‘of the best—but another time for’ the 
recounting of.ouăfjoint ex jloits. ‘The escapade in- hand - was “master-minded 


and executed by B. himself; “There are Times, when B. seit i great store by self- 
help, T" IB wee me 
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On the face of it B.’s fund of good humour seems inexhaustible, but 
behind all his sky larking there is very real sorrow. B. happens to be a of 


¢ 


those unfortunates who find themselves trapped between two orders—the old 
and the new. The present age is witness to the destruction of nearly all 
values and even in quite Bengal, removed from the crash and thunder ofa 
collapsing civilization in the west, the winds of change have begun to ruffle 
our lives. B. finely illustrates the effect of this ruffling. 


B. is the latest fruit of a ply tree that spreads its roots deep and 
wide. Tradition is the alpha and omega of his family, but B. touched by the 
winds referred to is a non-conformist. B.’s father, a formidable gentelman with 
whiskers and side- burns represents the Mosaic law. He rules his son with an 
iron hand—no cigarettes, no liquour, no girls, no film-songs. Naturally, B. 
chafes under a system that siphons off the cream of life, leaving him the lees. 
And to B. who loves his coffee to be topped with on inch of thick cream and 
his champagne to froth pink, existence would have been unbearable had he not 
devised his own ways. It was a simple solution. B. leads twin lives. At - 
home he toes the line, bows to the Mosaic law, and --worships at the Lord's 
inner temple. Away from home he indulges in cakes and ale. He joins 
processions ( his leanings are to the extreme left ), shouting vociferously and 
punching the sky, as he denounces U. S. imperialism and Soviet 
revisionism. . 


What most galls B. is that the struggle between conservation and 
liberalism at home extends to food. Ifihere is one god B. worslips it is his 
belly and there is no end to the burnt sacrifices he offers his god. Certain 
dishes are strictly taboo,-but thanks to the liberating influerice of ecrtain of B.'s 
friends, he has begun acquiring a taste for them. Gradually all the die-hard 
prejudices he had been fed on since infancy have gone by the board. But 
until recently B. still hesitated over pork. He had yet to ‘be hesitated over 
in the pleasures of. this great delicacy: Swine; the Mosaic law had told bim; was 
unfit for human consumption, Therefore, it devolved upon Bs friertds to open 
‘his eyes to the hollowness of. traditional points of view. .Thrlling recitals on 
the glories of pork left-him unmoved. Finally, as a last measure, he was infor- 
med that. China pigs have been esteemed a luxury the world over. (B. owes 
his allegiance, you will remember, .to Mao). Mao, it was said, must be including 
pork in his. food and so Should so thoroughgoing a Mao-ite as B. for days 
Moses and Moo fought for pork on thebattlefield of B.’s soul. It was touch 
and go all the time when late one night the battle was lost and own. Mao 
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had triumphed. B. was going to-eat pork. .. Gone were the Mosaic command- 
ments; the hory family traditions, thé moral inhibitions. ` B. resolved to 
abandon hope and enter the unholy ranks of pork eaters. 2 3** 

- There had been ominous signs he told me later. The day the wrong 
was to be done had begun badly. In a spell of absent-mindedness he had used 
his father's too toothbrush in brushing his teeth and the Mosaic law hadn't been 
very accommodating about it. “At, the breakfast table some of the tea had gone 
down the wrong way with the- result that all ofit had come up. In a fit of 
extravagnce B. decided to go to College by taxi, and -had lovingly offered 
a cute litte thing a lift.. But events were not io run smoothly.- A good halfa 
mile from College the taxi was.stalled by a punctured tyre. Funds did’ not 
permit a second taxi ride; The cute little thing had not relished legging the 
half mile in blazing sunshine and had minced words in telling him so. However 
. B. had taken all this in his'-stride,,.With Micawber—like unconcern 
he ead brushed them aside. He had sworn to cross the Rubicon and cross it 
he would, tooh brushes and ae ua notwithstanding. = Ne 


Under cover of KE that evening B. stole along tb one af the more- 
infamous joints of Park Street, hell- bent on transgressing the Mosaic law: 
The setting left nothing; to be desired. The chair he sat in like a burnishsd ` 
throne, sank i into the deep pile carpeting. „The lights were low, -the clink, of 
glass and silver muted. B. was pleased as Punch. Courteous: service warm: 
hospitality —B. 's cup was positively running over... Suraptuousness was to be 
the order of the day and me PERS ‘was.to be ala; in some style. i 


"The appetizers and soup came. dui went me with bated: breath B: awaited 
his pork chop. With eagle eyes and wid surmsice he watched the pork chop 
swim into his ken; For à long while:B, looked. at the slab of meat with emotions 
impossible to describe. ‘There was his sin, his. soul ; ‘Moses’ star was sinking, 
Mao's was rising ; the death of the old; the: birth of: the new. . But B. was not: 
one to cry off—not "on: your. life. The.. premonitory -moistenirig ' that overs. 
flowed his nether lip’ was full of promise., ;Bljss wab it on that night to be: 
alive, for with a pork chop `. before: "one, it, was,the very «niche of heaven. : ‘Ina: 
thrillingly histrionic gesture B. lifted ‘his pork high and brought it down— 
with gusto.. The points of the pork-skidded smoothly over the: greasy ‘surface. 
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of the meat ànd came to rest with a great clatter on the table, Pain and 
surprise made B.’s heart swell. B. pondered on the situation. One must 

n't rush the fences, he kept telling himself, ag he drew back to warily eye the 
block of meat. Cautiously he lifted his arm all the while seeing the pork 
chop steadily and seeing it whole, and unleashed another lightning job. 
But the second attempt went the way of thc first. The blow glanced harmlessly 
off the shiny smobthness—:*O call it not fat 1” 


The next half haur was to be the worst in B.s living memory. His 
struggles grew fierce . and protracted. They though he might he could never 
cut himself more than a few millimetres of pork chop. For some god-for- 
saken reason the meat refused to yield—“tongh as leather" as he euphemisti- 
cally put it later. He had his knife changed thinking it to be blunt but to 
no avail. He jabbed and prodded, stabbed and thrust with no appreciable 
difference. His knuckles stood out sharp and white, the muscles in his 
forearms bulged, his fingers ached. Gone were thoughs of moses and Mao. 
This had passed the stage of being an ideological warfare. It was a very 
personal matter fow—B. in his little world of man pitted against a deter- 
mined pork chop. He reasoned with the pork chop, ‘argued with it, threa- 
tened it, called it names. Matters did not improve a jot or tittle. Summoning 
up the blood, imitating the action of the tiger, B. went at it hammer and 
tongs. Beads of perspiration’ stood in serried ranks on B.’s forehead, but he 


was not one to rest in a contingency like this. To make inatters worse, 


during a particuiarly gery speel of hostilities with knife and fork, a half-eaten 
patato soaked in gravy flew off at a tangent miissing: the next table and its 
occupants by inches. There were titter leaving B. very red in the face. To 
crown it all interests in B.’s struggles spread and there was quite a bunch of 
spectators looking on. Each time B. succeeded in pecking out a morsel, 
appreciation was expressed from nearby tables. They egged him on, cheered 
him for his successes, commiserated with him on his defeats. B.’s mortification 
knew no bounds, but there was no calling off the fight. He was in gravy 
stepp' d in so far that returning were as tedious as go o'er. 
e 


The half hour lehgthened into a full one and the carnage was awful. 


"The porkchop scarred and pitted continued staring up at him in insolent 


challenge. With desperation writ large on his face, B. disentangled himself 
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from this “war-embrace” and voted himself a period of rest. But scarce had 
he sat back to appreciate the situation and uncord his corded muscles, when 
tingling with horror, he watched a waiter looming up as if from nowhere and 
whisk away the unfinished dish. B. swore horribly under his breath. Tremb- 
ling with indignation, his modesty. shamelessly outraged, B. summoned the 
little dignity left him and walked out in a. haf.. ` 


A ETE MEN blow in.thé pit of his stomach could not have upset 
B. more. He had been made to eat humble pie and was hopping mad. The 
misery and anguish, the mortification and cuirage seared his soul. All the 
sunshine was blotted out from his world in one fell swoop. Like one passing 
through the. valley of the shadow of death he wentabout in fear and tremb- 
ling—“like a fate hanging over him” as some one put it. A prey to visions 
and hallucinations, B's single state of man lay shattered. And even worse 
than the darkness that descended on him were those weird shapes that swam 
through the darkness. For days on end 


- 


“Forms that do not live 
Like living men, mov'd slowly * 
through hi$ mind". 


—forms with snouts and curled tails, and blood-batter'd pork chops 
grinning horribly at him. In all B.’s adventures he had never had it so. 
bad. MEME i 
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E ROBERT FROST 


Bidyut Banerji 
Second year, M. A, English 
Since the nineteenth century, American poetry has developed in two 
main streams ; the first statted with Whitman and the second with the 


experiments and innovations of Pound and Eliot. Frost owes a little to both 
traditions and finally creates a tradition of his own. 


Of all the well-tenowned American poets, Robert Frost is probably 
the most ' popular. Cleanth Brooks calls him “a symbolist”, Yvor Winters 
calls him “ca spiritual drifter”, to Alvares he is only “a home-spun philoso- 
pher”, to Leyman he is ‘a lyricist’, to many other critics and readers of his 
poems he is “a moraliser”, “a preacher”, “a farmer who wrote verse", All these 
critics knew Frost but superficially and not any one of the judgements is 
sufficient for a correct appraisal of Robert Frost. 


Throughout his life Frost remained faithfutl to his own dictum that 
“Poetry begins in delight and ends in wisdom". It is true that many of his 
poems carry a moral but the moral is usually presented either as an argument 
running through a descriptive or sensuous lyric or as part of a dramatic 
situation. It is very seldom indeed that Forst makes his “lesson” as overt and 
obvious as Wordsworth sometimes did. Both are poets who turn-to Nature 
for “moral and emotional elevation” or with “a certain acquiescent desolation". 
But both men - “and this fact is too often forgotten in critiques of there work - 
are “Poets of mood". | 


Frost is a poet who values solitude, a time to reflect and a time to be 
silent. His direct manner, his calm tone, his simple language have made him 
the most popular and most loved of all modern American poets. Frost is not 
a true ‘visionary poet’ but a poet who has, as it were, brought his visions down 
to the earth. His world is the world we all know and live in, his syn bolism 
flowers naturally from the life and work of the New-England countryside. 


His poems are neither allusive nor eclectic, yet his simplicity and directness 
are only super-ficial virtues. Beneath the easy movements of his verse, there 
is a mind at work which is as subtle as that of any poet of his country. 


ERI TA , rs "TX í 
In his interview with! The Paris Revicw.Frost:showed : himself to be a 
poet who is not eager to examine the mechanism in himself which is responsible 
for the making of his poems.’ He has in spite of all the public honours and 


prizes which have been heaped upon him—always maintained his privacy and 
- Solitude. 


It is true that these have been no sudden developments i in, Frost’ S “work, 
no abrupt switches of mood, of new experiinénts. His first book “A Boy’ S Will l 
(1913) has more archaisms, ‘more affinities with the English Georgean poets, 
than Frost’s later work. The’ themes or the poems which the book contains. 
nostalgia, stoicism, a feeling of unity with the seasons and with country 
things—have, remained constant. ` It is only- the, „approach that has changed 
and become "simpler and barer" over the years. , One is.halted by both the 
archaism and whims of such lines as the following fon «My Butterfly” l 
gue c . And'l was glad for thee ^ - E 
| And glad for mes I wist 0 | 
With these, from “October mist" : EX BEEN : 7 
Retard the sun with penta mist ; i s 
enchant the land with mne t 
and these from “Pan with us” o OR WA 


. 
.) 


„Pan came Gut of the ‘woods’ one day,- 


His skin and his hair as his eyes were. prey. 


“Lapses like these certainly make the reader uneasy, but at least they 
have one distinct’ value. They throw into clear relief the already developed 
virtues of Frost—the refusal to indulge a small cmotion, the determination to, 
remain calm in the most tragic circumstances. Here one might cite the fine 
ending of “Reluctance” a stanza’ which illustrates well, Frost's gift for running 
through easily along with a melodic line : 


Q. e’ : eo penin 
. Ah, bed to the: jose of man ” 


was it ever less than a treason '! 


i z 1 
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E | _To go with - the drift.of things, 
lo yield: with grace of reason, 


And bow and accept the énd- 
of a love or a season ? 


Frost’s attitude towards religion is also less: equivocal in these early ` 
poems than it ‘is in‘his later ones. There are many invocations-to God who, ` ' 
as a personal deity; 'is'felt'as “an immanent” rather than as “a transcendent 
being". In ‘My PO Frost declars ; | 


“Tt seemed God jet thec flutter kom his gentle clasp” 
and the same attitude is found in “The trial by existence”, and in ‘Revelation’ 


also. 


North of Boston (1914 ) shows the thoughtful, meditative Frost, the 
poet of the dramatic monologue, the inquirer into the drama of nature and 
natural events. It is also notable for its adumbration of themes which are 
later to become peculiarly personal to Frost - fear and foreboding, for 
example and a stoical unease. Both these themes are reflected at the conclu- 
-sion of “A servant* to servants! In this second volume of poems there is an 
emphasis on darkness, an emphasis both upon an inward and an outer 
darkness, or blackness shown in “mending wall” and “the Death of the Hired 
Man”. Yet two of the .best poems in-this volume—“Mending wall” and 
“After apple picking”—give an. almost pulsătiripi life to inanimate objects. 
They display a fecling for objects as well as.a sense of kinship with nature. 
In a sense tho, wall, the byre, the cart, the Scythe are as alive to Frost as his 
men and women, pid: and animals, trees and, flowers. Mountain Interval 
contains a wider variety of poems, and gives a more. interesting view of the 
mature Frost than “North .of Bostén”. It contains reflective lyrics, such as 
‘The Road not taken’, love -poems 'suth as- “Meeting and passing”, The 
general mood of this book is less sombre ‘thar that of “North of Boston” 
theugh Frost’s later, almost habitual stoicism:'is already apparent in “Out, 
out”, This book contains several’ lové poems also ;. "Bond and Free? makes 
the comparison between thoyght and feeling; ’ reason: ‘and intuition, which is 
to become one of Frost’s major concerns in His later work. 


In West - Running Brook, the poems are almost equally distributed in 
type between tentative and descriptive lyrics and narratives of arguments 
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in verse. A witness tree ( 1942 ) is one of Frost’s most rewarding books. It 
is one of his volumes to be devoted solely to lyric verse. It contains love 
poems, descriptive poem, reflective poems, humorous verse. 


Frost’s view of life is a complete one; it finds room for everything. 
And, what is more, Frost is willing to admit that there are many things which 
he cannot explain. In his best lyrics, Frost shows that his zest for life is 
tempered, but not minimized, by his sense of tragedy ; he also shows that a 
strong feeling for the physical presence and concreteness of things is not 
incompatible with a certain hankering after abstractions. Physical objects 
and spritual powers are opposites, and it is the aim of Frost’s poetry to record 
hoth their interplay and. their antagonism. - oo c 


“IN MEMORIAM 


A: Tennyson. 
edited by: N. ROY M. A 
In preparing this Critical study, every endeavour has been made to meet 
the .peculiar needs. of M. A. students of English literature, 
Besides the general. treatment, it contains excerpts 
i . from the latest theses on IN MEMORIAM by 
E eminent scholars. 
Contents : 
INTRODUCTION TEXT PARAPHRASE 


COMMENTARY NOTES 
_ ADDITIONAL NOTES 
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' ;:'* Just before the sun was set 


He loved me a-while: 
. The west sky blush’d, 
° ' The frail leaves shiver'd, 
Zu l At the dim, dark light 
I knew my fate. 
b uw . eae FS 
II 00 07 TII 
Sweet is the morn, and e |, ga Light, more Light 
bitter is the noon: : oo e. opi ‘I cried at. night ; 
Dirth is tbe sun, and In the sinall room I 
Death is the moon. a ni toe : gave a frightful cry. 
Up is the Smile and | A small, little flame 
down is the tedrs- zd |" Very. close it came 
Life is that mystery® îi 7 '- and gave me a heat 
both ends that Dears: ry E "a | my soul was lit 
: aos 
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